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LL  roads  lead  to  Rome”  was  the  ancient 
saying.  On  the  Ibth  of  October  all 
roads  led  to  New  York,  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Mission  to  Lepers. 
“Conquerors”  came  from  India,  Africa, 
Japan,  to  tell  of  their  conquests — not  con¬ 
quests  of  nations,  leaving  trails  ol  blood  and 
suffering  behind  them,  but  heroic  conquests 
over  suffering  and  ignorance 
and  disease,  leaving  happi¬ 
ness,  health  and  hope  in 
their  wake. 

The  home  "reserves”  were 
also  out  in  full  force,  coming 
from  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  North  Carolina, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia, 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
—to  hear  the  reports  of  their 
workers  in  the  field  and  to 
tell  of  their  own  efforts  at 
home. 

Dr.  William  I.  Chamber- 
lain,  Vice-President,  presided 
at  the  morning  session,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Dr. 

Schieffelin,  who  was  a  guest 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Mission  held  on  the  same  day.  In  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Minot  C.  Morgan,  through 
whose  kindness  wc  have  been  able  to  use  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  for  these 
annual  gatherings,  conducted  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
recently  returned  from  a  round-the-world 
tour  as  "Joseph  Cook  Lecturer”  in  the  Far 
East,  told  of  his  observations  of  leper  work  in 
foreign  lands.  He  said  that  there  are  three 
things  that  can  be  done  regarding  leprosy; 
first,  the  spread  of  leprosy  can  be  checked  by 
the  isolation  of  lepers;  second,  leprosy  is  not 
hereditary  and  therefore  the  untainted  chil¬ 


DR.  A.  OLTMANS, 
Secretary  for  Japan 


dren  can  be  cared  for  and  protected  from  their 
leper  parents;  and  third,  pain  can  be  relieved 
and  life  made  bearable  in  the  midst  of  pain, 
in  fact  "life  for  the  lepers  can  be  made  very 
rich  by  making  the  love  of  God  a  real  fact 
to  them.”  Dr.  McAfee  ended  by  saying  that 
the  Mission  Boards  of  the  churches  are  willing 
and  glad  to  have  a  special  society  handling 
the  work  among  the  lepers. 
"Leprosy  is  everywhere  and 
therefore  must  be  treated  by 
an  agency  that  can  cut  across 
all  geographical  and  denomin¬ 
ational  lines  and  deal  with  one 
common  problem  around  the 
world.  The  religious  boards 
would  not  do  that.  1  have 
been  a  member  of  the  foreign 
missions  for  25  years,  and  I 
thank  God  that  such  a 
society  as  this  Mission 
exists.” 

Dr.  A.  Oltmans,  Secretary 
lor  Japan  of  the  American 
Mission  to  Lepers,  and  for 
forty  years  missionary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  as  well  as 
Superintendent  of  the  1-Hai-en  Leper  Mission 
Hospital  at  Tokyo,  spoke  about  the  progress 
in  Japan.  "A  few  days  ago,”  said  Dr. 
Oltmans,  “I  had  a  letter  from  Japan  saying 
that  according  to  the  census  just  taken,  there 
were  14,000  to  15,000  registered  lepers  in 
Japan.  We  usually  multiply  that  by  three 
to  get  the  actual  number  of  lepers  in  a 
country,  because  leprosy  is  still  being  hidden  ” 
Dr.  Oltmans  went  on  to  tell  what  is  being 
done  for  the  lepers,  saying,  "There  are  now 
nine  private  leper  hospitals  in  Japan.  The 
government  saw  the  work  that  was  being  done 
by  the  churches,  and  has  taken  up  the  cause  of 
the  lepers,  since  1909  establishing  six  leper 
hospitals  throughout  Japan.  All  of  these 
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hospitals  are  working  beyond  their  capacity. 
The  hospital  in  Tokyo  where  I  continually 
go  to  preach  has  over  l.OhO  patients  with  a 
capacity  of  SOO;  and  this  is  true  everywhere. 

“All  of  the  government  hospitals  are  open 
to  Christianity.  \Vc  can  do  all  the  Christian 
work  we  desire  in  them.  The  government 
tells  us  to  ‘come  right  in’.  I  hcy  welcome 
Christian  work  among  the 
patients  because  they  have 
found  that  the  Christian 
lepers  have  a  very  good  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  others.  The 
government  is  also  aiding  the 
private  hospitals  financially. 

The  government's  budget  for 
leper  work  is  $200,000  a  year. 

Outside  of  the  United  States, 
no  other  government  is  doing 
more  for  the  lepers  in  their 
country  than  Japan.  The 
outlook  for  ridding  Japan  of 
leprosy  is  very  bright  and  1 
believe  it  can  be  done. 

“Last  year  1  sold  more 
than  4,000  pig  banks  in 
Japan,  and  I  am  known  as 
the  ‘Pig  Man  of  Japan’.  1  grow  fat  on  it. 
Thousands  of  these  small  gifts  have  been 
made  and  with  each  one  comes  the  prayer 
and  sympathy  which  is  so  helpful  to  all  of 
us  in  the  field.  “ 

Mr.  Delavan  L.  f’ierson,  Editor  of  the 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  and  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Mission,  recently 
returned  from  a  world  tour  of  observation  of 
missionary  projects,  including  leper  hospitals 
in  15  or  16  different  countries.  He  gave 
some  of  his  impressions,  saying  that  the 
“first  and  perhaps  outstanding  impression 
was  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  leprosy.” 
He  found  that  in  many  countries  very  little 
was  being  done  for  the  lepers  and  very  little 
had  been  done  even  to  find  out  how  many 
lepers  there  arc.  He  also  realized  how 
easily  leprosy  may  spread.  In  India  during 
the  great  Bathing  Eestival  there  were 
probably  four  million  people  bathing  in  the 
Ganges  River,  and  it  is  certain  that  thousands 
of  lepers  were  among  them. 

“Seeing  lepers  face  to  face  is  much  more 
effective  than  any  pictures  in  making  us 
realize  their  suffering.  We  realized,  as  we 


visited  these  different  leper  hospitals  and 
saw  what  was  being  done  for  the  lepers, 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  British  and 
American  Mission  to  Lepers.  These  Mis¬ 
sions  have  indeed  set  the  pace  for  most  of 
the  work  being  deme  for  lepers  under  a 
definite  plan.  They  not  only  established  the 
hospitals  and  cooperated  with  the  societies 
that  are  supporting  the  asy¬ 
lums,  but  arc  stimulating 
governments  and  arousing 
them  all  over  the  world  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  segregation,  treatment 
and  care  of  lepers  in  their 
own  countries.  But  much 
more  should  be  done,  and 
there  is  urgent  need  for  all 
the  relief  for  lepers  that  can 
possibly  be  maintained.  1 
feel  sometimes  that  we  have 
spent  too  much  on  our  own 
churches  at  home,  and  per¬ 
haps  too  much  on  education¬ 
al  equipment.  We  might 
spend  money  too  lavishly 
for  some  people’s  good;  but 
for  the  lepers,  suffering  as  they  suffer, 
it  seems  that  we  could  not  do  too  much 
in  making  them  more  comfortable,  hence 
more  happy,  and  showing  them  through  our 
sympathy  the  blessedness  that  comes  through 
Je.sus  Christ,  f-Iis  personal  life  and  His 
love." 

Dr.  George  W.  McCoy,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  I  lealth  of  the  L'nited 
States,  and  formerly  Director  of  the  Leprosy 
Research  Station  at  Molokai,  Hawaii,  gave 
the  leprosy  situation  from  a  medical  view¬ 
point.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  was 
speaking  as  a  “scientist”  rather  than  an 
“optimist  He  said  that  “the  old  attitude 
of  the  world  in  dealing  with  leprosy  from  a 
public  health  point  of  view  was  founded  on 
prejudice  and  tradition  and  fear  rather  than 
on  well-based  scientific  medical  facts.  ” 

“A  very  important  factor,”  said  Dr. 
McCoy,  “is  the  economic  one.  It  un¬ 
fortunately  so  happens  that  not  every  nation 
is  able  to  deal  with  leprosy  as  it  should,  and 
the  countries  where  leprosy  is  most  prevalent 
are  the  ones  in  which  it  is  economically  so 
difficult  to  deal  with  it." 


The  Secretary  to  the  Leprosy 
Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations  (Dr.  Etienne  Burnet) 
wrote  to  The  .4merican  Mission 
to  Lepers  on  Oct.  10,  1930: 

“I  congratulate  you  on  your 
aims  and  methods,  which  so 
closely  follow  the  most  advanced 
ideas  on  the  treatment  and 
proi)hylaxis  of  Icpro.sy.  Our 
work  continues. .  .along  the 
same  lines,  and,  I  feel  confident, 
in  full  syanpathy  with  that  of 
your  Mission.” 
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In  speaking  of  the  ‘‘trends  in  dealing  with 
leprosy  today,”  Dr.  McCoy  said  that  the 
“whole  policy  is  being  liberalized;  absolute 
segregation  of  every  case  by  law  is  not 
advocated  as  strongly  as  formerly.  It  is 
recognized  that  rigid  segregation  puts  early 
cases  in  hiding.  Home  treatment  and 
clinics  are  recommended.  Clinics  for  in¬ 
forming  lepers  and  their  relatives  in  methods 
of  treatment  and  prevention  arc  looked  upon 
as  a  hopeful  means  of  preventing  the  disease. 

“Another  hopeful  tendency  today  is  to 
consider  each  case  on  its  merits.  There  are 
individual  cases  which  may  with  a  great  deal 
of  freedom  and  safety  mingle  with  other 
people.  Those  who  have  had  most  to  do 
with  the  problem  feel  more  liberally  about  this 
the  more  experience  they  get.  Also,  a  larger 
number  are  discharged  because  of  the  more 
enlightened  way  of  looking  at  the  problem, 
realizing  that  not  every  leper  is  a  dangerous 
leper.  There  is  a  great  deal  published  today 
on  the  large  number  of  lepers  cured  and 
discharged.  Some  cases  recover,  perhaps 
one  case  in  ten,  but  1  never  use  the  word 
cured.  The  paroled  patients  may  be  quite 
safe  risks  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

“The  tendency  today  is  to  compare  leprosy 
as  far  as  treatment  is  concerned  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  You  can  push  this  too  far.  There 
arc  more  points  of  difference  than  similarity. 
Similarity  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
specific  treatment,  no  definite  drug  that  has 
been  proved  uniformly  effective.  What  docs 
this  mean  in  connection  with  the  healing 
properties  of  Chaulmoogra  oil?  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  it,  and  if  I 
had  to  operate  a  leper  hospital  today  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  and  could  not  get  Chaul¬ 
moogra  oil,  1  would  not  be  very  much 
disappointed.  There  is  no  specific  treatment 
known  for  either  leprosy  or  tuberculosis. 

“There  is  one  hopeful  aspect:  Definite 
experiments  are  being  made  with  specific 
diets,  and  there  arc  other  fields  of  treatment 
and  other  experiments  which  seem  to  be 
particularly  promising.  1  he  must  encourag¬ 
ing  thing  today  is  the  renewed  interest  in 
research.  The  fwderal  Cjovernment  is  abtiui 
to  extend  research  activities  at  1  lawaii,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  Wood  Foundation  money 
will  he  used  for  research. 

“Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  fact 


that  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  think  that  is  perhaps 
due  largely  to  Mr.  Danner.  The  League  has 
its  special  leprosy  Committee,  which  has 
mapped  out  an  appallingly  comprehensive 
program  of  research.” 

Dr.  T.  A.  Lambie,  medical  missionary  for 
twelve  years  for  the  Interdenominational 
Sudan  Interior  Mission,  said  that  the  new 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  whose  recent  coro¬ 
nation  we  have  been  reading  about,  has 
promised  his  assistance  in  the  leper  work 
there,  and  will  at  least  provide  land  for  the 
colonies  Dr.  Lambic’s  interest  is  more 
from  the  religious  than  scientific  standpoint. 
He  said,  “There  is  nothing  we  can  do  which 
shows  the  love  of  Christ  in  unrequited  service 
to  compare  w'ith  ministering  to  the  lepers. 
The  poor  leper  can  return  you  nothing; 
what  you  do  for  him  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  after  all,  isn’t  that 
the  service  that  is  really  worth  while?” 

Dr.  A.  D.  Helser,  for  eight  years  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Missionary  in  Nigeria, 
British  West  Africa,  also  gave  an  inspiring 
talk  in  which  he  emphasized  that  “our  work 
is  based  on  the  love  of  Christ.  Most  of  our 
men  could  get  ten  times  the  salary  in  any 
other  work,  but  there  is  something  about  a 
leper’s  condition  that  pulls  pretty  hard  on  a 
man’s  or  woman’s  heartstrings,  if  they  have 
Christ  in  their  hearts.  How  many  of  us  are 
really  moved  with  this  compassion?  Some 
women  give  50  cents  for  the  Lord’s  work  and 
spend  $7.50  for  a  permanent  wave.” 

In  his  practice.  Dr.  Helser  said,  "1  have 
found  the  following  effective:  alcpol,  Chaul¬ 
moogra  oil,  diet  and  prayer.  I  have  had  some 
lepers  who  have  been  far  more  than  just 
‘retarded’  cases,  some  that  for  five  years  have 
had  no  sign  of  leprosy.  ” 

Dr.  Helser’s  work  is  1,100  miles  in  the 
interior  of  Nigeria.  His  estimate  is  that 
there  are  about  90,000  lepers  in  that  country. 
There  were  8,000  treatments  given  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Many  messages  were  recei\ed  Irom  friends 
lar  anel  near  who  were  unable  to  be  present, 
including  a  telegram  from  Chicago  Irom 
Dr.  William  Jay  Schicifelin,  President  of  the 
Mission,  and  a  cablegram  from  Mr.  W.  I  I. 
P.  Anderson,  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers,  in 
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London,  England.  Greetings  were  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis. 
Chicago  and  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Among  the  visitors  present  were  delegates 
from  many  distant  points  bringing  messages 
from  their  local  groups  in  eight  states. 

A  delightful  luncheon  was  served  at  [2  30 
under  the  efficient  and  gracious  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Arrowsmith  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  During  the  luncheon 
period  several  of  our  missionary  friends  home 
on  furlough  and  other  associates  in  the  work 
favored  us  with  greetings  or  with  short  but 
vivid  glimpses  of  conditions  in  their  various 
fields.  A  few  of  those  who  spoke  briefly 
were;  Dr.  Paul  DeSchweinitz  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  Dr.  C.  P.  Russell  of  Egypt;  Dr.  E.  H. 
Evans  of  Vengurla,  India;  Miss  Silveira  of 
Brazil;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Foulkes  of  Newark; 
Dr.  Minot  C.  Morgan,  Pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church;  Mr.  Royal 
Merritt;  Mrs.  Scotten,  Honorary  President 
Detroit  Mission  to  Lepers;  Mrs.  Darmstaet- 
ter,  Vice-President,  Detroit  Mission  to 
Lepers;  Mrs.  Vickers,  Member  of  Board, 
Chicago  Mission  to  Lepers;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshall,  East  Gardner,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Stuart, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Harrison,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. ;  Mrs.  Woodruff,  Cincinnati;  Mrs. 

M.  J.  Donnelly,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Hadley  Ford, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Norman  P.  Geis, 
Connecticut;  Mrs.  Kochnle,  New  Rochelle, 

N.  Y. 

.After  the  close  of  the  meeting  in  the  late 
afternoon,  a  Tea  and  Social  Hour  afforded  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  renew  old  acquainT- 
anccs  and  meet  new  friends,  and  enabled  all 
prc.scnt  to  participate  in  a  lively  discussion 
of  the  work  in  its  latest  phases.  Every  one 
left  inspired  and  enthusiastically  determined 
to  put  forth  his  or  her  best  efforts  toward 
enlisting  aid  for  the  work  of  "Ridding  the 
World  of  Leprosy." 

*  *  * 

Limited  lime  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
call  on  all  our  friends  at  the  meeting.  It 
would  ha\’c  been  fine  to  ha\  c  a  lew  words  Irom 
each  one.  1  hose  who  were  overlooked  or 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  the 
program,  will  please  let  us  say  thtink  \ou 
just  the  same. 


NEEDS  PROMPTLY  MET 

In  the  course  of  his  talk.  Dr.  E.  H 
Evans  from  Vengurla,  India,  expressed 
the  need  of  a  church  for  his  lepers, 
who  had  been  worshipping  on  an 
open  porch  frequently  being  drenched 
with  the  beating  rains.  Before  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  over  Mrs.  R.  R.  Harrison,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  has  earned  the 
title  of  "First  Pig  Lady  of  America,” 
pledged  herself  to  see  that  this  need 
was  met. 

Dr.  Helser,  of  Nigeria,  asked  for  a 
specially  constructed  automobile  truck 
to  be  used  as  a  TRAVELLING 
I^ISPENSARY;  estimated  to  cost 
$1,500.  Tw-'o  gifts  of  $500  each  have 
already  been  made  toward  the  purchase 
of  this  Automobile  Dispensary.  One 
more  $500  gift  will  be  required. 


'I'hesf  (luainl  litlle  buat-.shaped  liatak  humr.s  of  (hr  leper 
patients  in  one  of  the  three  colonies  aided  hy  the  Mi.ssion 
to  Lepers  in  Sumatra,  Dutch  Hast  Indies,  are  .said  to  have 
been  influenced  in  their  architecture  by  the  fact  tnat  the 
first  inhabitants  lived  in  the  boats  on  which  they  came  to 
the  island.  The  lepers  build  and  decorate  these,  houses 
themselvc.s  at  a  cost  of  only  $30. 
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LEPROSY  AN  AMERICAN  PROBLEM 

Nineteen  thirty  stands  out  as  the  banner 
year  in  the  Missions  fifty-six  years  oj  effort 
to  RiD  THE  WORLD  OF  LEPROSY. 
On  every  side  we  see  evidences  that  the  world 
is  at  last  awaking  to  the  fact  that  leprosy  is 
a  modern  and  immediate  problem. 

We  in  America,  sitting  complacently  in  our 
comfortable  homes,  may  be  annoyed  at 
insistent  reminders  of  suffering  elsewhere, 
but  the  most  complacent  of  us  cannot  fail  to 
be  stirred  to  action  when  we  are  made  vividly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  health  conditions  in 
distant  lands  are  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

What  is  making  us  realize  this  need  for 
action  in  ridding  the  world  of  leprosy?  In 
the  first  place,  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  small  isolated  country  that  it  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  world  power, 
with  vast  foreign  interests  and  dependencies, 
to  which  our  men  and  women  go,  not  only  as 
travellers,  but  as  business  and  church 
representatives,  as  officials  and  gov'crnmcnt 
workers. 

Our  foreign  commerce  takes  us  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  brings  the  rcprcscntativ'cs  of 
distant  lands  to  us.  Owing  to  improved 
means  of  transportation,  the  whole  world 
today  has  the  wanderlust,  particularly 
•Americans.  Thousands  of  our  people  are 
constantly  roaming  over  land  and  sea,  and 


even  through  the  air,  on  personal  or  govern¬ 
ment  business,  for  adventure  and  for  foreign 
culture.  At  the  same  time,  vast  numbers  of 
foreigners  arrive  at  our  gates  yearly,  craving 
admission  to  this  land  of  business  and 
educational  opportunity. 

We  can  readily  see,  then,  that  every  nation 
is  really  our  next-door  neighbor,  and  that 
a  policy  of  contented  isolation  is  no  longer 
possible  for  thinking  Americans.  Any  sore 
spot  in  another  country  may  become  our  own 
sore  spot  if  we  do  nothing  to  cure  it  and 
prevent  its  spread.  Constant  vigilance  and 
energetic  action  are  needed  for  self-protection, 
if  for  no  other  more  altruistic  or  humanitarian 
motive.  This  self-protective  interest  in 
ridding  the  world  of  leprosy  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  urgent  reasons  why  we  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  today  are  realizing  more  than  ever 
before  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  menace  of 
leprosy. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  NON-CHRISTIANS 

One  cogent  reason  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  more  stinging  challenge  to  the  non-Christians 
of  the  world  than  the  Mission's  work  for  lepers. 
After  a  visit  to  a  Mission  Leper  Home,  Gandhi 
recently  wrote  in  his  paper  "Young  India"; 
"It  is  a  matter  of  humiliation  for  us  that  the 
very  necessary  and  humane  work  of  looking 
after  this  portion  of  distressed  humanity 
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should  be  taken  up  solely  by  Christian 
foreigners.  All  honor  to  them,  but  what  of 
us?"  Another  Indian  paper,  none  too 
sympathetie  to  Western  efforts  for  India’s 
welfare,  wrote;  "We  have  often  felt  critical 
about  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Christians.  .  . 
but  we  confess  candidly  and  with  all  humility 
that  when  such  accounts  of  the  Christian 
initiative  and  effort  as  the  report  of  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  work  of  the  Mission  to 
Lepers  (Indian  Au.xiliary)  reach  us,  we  for 
once  feel  that  indeed  the  Christians  have  not 
forgotten  Christ.  The  Mission  to  Lepers  is 
a  living  tribute  to  the  Great  Friend  of  Lazarus 
and  the  Friend  of  suffering  humanity." 
A  similar  awakening  is  seen  in  many  foreign 
countries  which  were  formerly  indifferent  to 
the  suffering  lepers. 

PUBLIC  INTERESTED  IN  RESEARCH 

A  modern  trend  ivhich  we  cannot  ignore  is 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  scientific  age.  More 
millions  are  being  contributed  today  to 
scientific  research  than  ever  before.  Where 
religious  appeals  may  fail  in  some  instances, 
many  people  will  give  for  research  with  a 
humanitarian  purpose.  We  have  had  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  success  of  such  an 
appeal  in  the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  Fund, 
which  raised  nearly  two  million  dollars  for 
leper  work  by  emphasizing  scientific  research 
rather  than  missionary  endeavor.  The 
American  Mission  to  Lepers  cannot  ignore 
this  modern  tendency  if  we  would  reap  the 
greatest  benefits  pos.sible  in  our  work  for 
lepers. 

Although  the  Mission  has  emphasized 
spiritual  and  physical  aid  rather  than  re¬ 
search,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
every  Mission  Station  is  a  leper  laboratory, 
where  the  latest  technique  for  the  cure  of 
leprosy  is  being  practiced,  d'houghtful  phys¬ 
icians  and  in  many  places  expert  leprologists 
arc  learning  by  doing,  and  experience  is  a 
great  teacher.  fhc  doctors  at  the  Mission 
hospitals  and  clinics  not  only  apply  the  latest 
results  of  research  work,  but  through  practice 
frequently  improve  upon  old  and  originate 
new  methods  of  treatment.  fhc  Mission  is 
cooperating  at  all  times  and  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  promotion  of  leprosy  research. 

We  are  also  cooperating  with  the  Health 


Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
recently  .sent  Dr.  Etienne  Burnet  around  the 
world  to  make  a  survey  of  leper  conditions. 
I  his  expert  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  in 
New  York,  making  specific  and  encouraging 
reports  of  his  observations.  Dr.  Burnet  has 
returned  to  (jcncva,  where  his  information 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  conference  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
at  which  the  American  Mission  to  Lepers  will 
be  represented  by  Kir.  W.  H.  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  London. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Mission  to 
Lepers  has  become  a  recognized  Clearing 
House  of  leper  information — a  center  for  the 
gathering  of  leper  information  and  its 
dissemination  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  recent  guests  at  the  office  have 
been  medical  men  from  Mexico,  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  all  bringing 
news  of  up-to-date  methods  being  used  in  the 
field.  The  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research  is  sending  a  group  of  doctors  around 
the  world  to  investigate  health  conditions, 
so  naturally  these  doctors  came  to  the  New 
York  office  to  find  out  where  to  go  and  what 
to  see  in  the  field  of  leprosy. 

incrh:ased  government 

COOPERATION 

I'he  world-wide  interest  in  leprosy  research 
is  accompanied  by  increased  governmental 
cooperation  and  improved  legislation.  This 
awakening  of  governments  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility  may  be  seen  in  practically  every 
country  where  the  Mission  is  working;  but 
much  more  can  be  done  along  this  line  by 
missionaries  in  the  Mission's  Leper  Colonics. 
It  is  our  belief  that  governments  should 
ultimately  care  for  the  medical  and  physical 
needs  of  the  lepers,  that  they  should  provide 
for  proper  detection  and  segregation,  and 
should  build  the  hospitals  and  clinics  for 
their  treatment. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  the  .Mission  can 
then  concentrate  its  funds  and  efforts  on  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  lepers.  As  was  recently 
so  well  said  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  "No.  .  .px)licy  for... 
relief ..  .would  be  worth  while  unless  it 
emphasized  the  importance  of  intangible- 
human  values  and  sought,  as  a  glorious 
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achievement,  the  promotion  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  those  things  which  are  spiritual  and 
eternal.”  Just  consider  how  our  work  along 
this  line  could  be  expanded  if  governments 
aceepted  their  responsibility  for  the  physical 
needs  of  their  lepers! 

We  must  try  to  correct  the  attitude  of 
indifference  which  still  exists  in  many 
countries  on  this  problem.  Much  education 
and  persuasion  and  real  salesmanship  are 
needed  to  bring  this  to  pass.  All  of  this 
educational  work  looks  toward  the  ultimate 
standardizing  of  the  plans  and  programs 
followed  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  leprosy.  We 
can  well  realize  the  uphill 
struggle  which  faces  us  in 
less  enlightened  countries, 
when  we  consider  that  even 
in  our  own  country  the 
American  Mission  to  Lepers 
spent  three  years  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  for  a 
leper  hospital,  and  then  three 
more  years  finding  a  suitable 
location  for  the  hospital,— 
and  also  that  this  hospital 
has  only  been  in  existence 
for  ten  years. 

The  Mission's  Colonies  in 
foreign  lands  are  a  challenge 
to  the  governments  of  those  countries. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  encourag¬ 
ing  evidences  of  progress  in  government 
cooperation; 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  is 
relying  on  the  Chinese  Mission  to  Lepers  to 
devise  and  aid  in  the  execution  of  a  program 
for  freeing  China  of  leprosy.  Mr.  T.  C.  Wu, 
Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Mission,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  this  about.  The  sympathy 
of  the  government  is  with  this  movement, 
but  the  serious  handicap  of  lack  of  funds  is 
delaying  progress  somewhat  for  the  present. 

.At  its  annual  meeting  on  July  12,  the 
Chinese  Mission  to  Lepers  adopted  an 
ambitious  five-year  program  which  would 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  every  country, 
not  only  for  governments  but  for  Mission 
workers.  The  aims  set  forth  in  this  program 
are  as  follows: 

•Making  a  survey  of  leprosy  in  China 


Inserting  a  chapter  on  leprosy  in  school 
text-books 

Making  leprosy  a  part  of  the  1  lealth 
Campaign  in  every  city 
Organization  of  a  Central  Leprosy  Council 
Calling  a  National  Lcoer  Conference  (to 
be  held  in  1932) 

Enactment  of  leper  laws 
Promoting  the  establishment  of  a  modern 
leprosarium  in  every  affected  province 
Having  a  leper  clinic  in  every  big  city 
Conducting  an  annual  essay  contest  among 
middle  school  and  college  students 

Taking  proper  care  of  the 
untainted  children 
Rehabilitation  of  the  ex¬ 
lepers. 

Japan  also  is  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  her  lepers, 
and  has  recently  made  an 
appropriation  to  start  a  free 
government  leper  colony  to 
provide  for  3,000  lepers  at 
Kusatsu,  near  Miss  Cornwall- 
Legh’s  Station.  This  will  be 
the  seventh  government  leper 
institution  in  the  Japanese 
Empire,  the  original  impetus 
for  which  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  American  Mission  to 
Lepers. 

A  Brazilian  organization 
for  protection  against  leprosy  is  seeking 
better  legislation  for  the  care  of  lepers  and 
protection  of  public  health,  also  for  education 
of  public  opinion  regarding  the  problem. 

We  are  receiving  almost  daily  proof  of 
increased  governmental  activity  in  India, 
Korea,  Siam,  Persia,  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mozambique,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  So  we  might 
go  on,  around  the  world,  and  find  everywhere 
signs  of  an  awakening  among  governments 
and  individuals.  The  Mission  is  indeed  the 
real  pioneer  in  this  world-wide  movement. 

Increased  governmental  activity  for  lepers 
will  release  some  of  our  funds,  and  thus  give 
us  larger  opportunities  for  religious  and 
educational  work,  for  the  building  of  new 
chapels  and  churches  and  schools.  Our  work 
now  covers  every  need — -from  churches  to 
water  systems,  and  from  church  organs  to 
sewing  machines. 


DR.  WM.  JAY  SCHIEFFELIN 
President 
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L'p  to  October  first  of  this  year  we  expended 
$48,000  on  new  buildings,  mostly  churches, 
and  other  new  projects,  and  nearly  twice 
that  amount,  $94,000  to  be  exact,  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  projects  already  started.  In  other 
words,  practically  two-thirds  of  our  funds 
are  used  for  "carrying  on"  work  already 
started  in  the  150  centers  in  40  countries 
aided  by  us,  and  only  one-third  on  new 
buildings  or  pioneer  work.  Ihink  how 
much  farther  our  money  would  go  if  govern¬ 
ments  would  assume  their  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and  clinics' 
But  until  this  ideal  is  accomplished,  we  must 
"carry  on." 

A  recent  letter  from  our  Secretary  for 
India  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this. 
He  writes,  "As  one  having  a  measure  of 
responsibility  for  existing  work  in  India,  I  am 
naturally  concerned  that  stakes  shall  he 
strengthened  as  well  as  cords  lengthened. 
W'c  would  like  a  band  of  self-effacing  donors 
who  would  desire  to  give  the  undramatic 
things:  renewals,  sanitary  systems,  water 
supplies, — these  do  not  sound  exciting  to 
home  audiences,  but  these  needs  must  not  be 
forgotten  if  our  work  is  to  be  saved  from 
superficiality.  Do  you  possess  people  in 
America  who  would  want  to  meet  these 
uninspiring  needs?" 

GREAT  VARIETY  OF  NEEDS 

Some  of  these  "uninspiring  needs"  which 
have  been  met  by  the  Mission  in  the  past 
nine  months  include: 

$6300  for  a  new  sanitary  system  and  new 
kitchens  at  Taiku,  Korea 

$1000  for  a  new  water  system  at  Kang- 
pokpi,  Assam 

$1000  for  a  Frigidairc  and  other  special 
items  for  Valbonnc,  France, 
funds  for  curati\’c  treatment,  and  for  such 
miscellaneous  needs  as  a  sewing  machine, 
a  N'ictrola,  altar  furnishings,  bells,  organs, 
bandages,  and  scarfs. 

Now  let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
"inspiring"  gifts  that  have  been  made  since 
the  first  of  the  year; 

New  churches  at  the  following  centers: 
Kusatsu,  Japan  $5000 

Meguro,  Japan  3000 

Fukuoka,  Japan  2000 


Moulmcin,  Burma 

4000 

Cjcbu,  Philippine  Islands 

3500 

C'.hapcl,  Wclfareville,  P.  I. 

(for  untainted  children) 

1000 

Pretoria,  Africa 

1500 

Chaplain’s  Home,  Carville 

(This  is  now  completed) 

7985 

Latin-American  cooperation 

1350 

Several  thousands  were  spent  for  starting 
new  clinics  in  various  parts  of  Africa. 

This  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  our 
present  needs.  These  range  from  a  new 
church  and  dispensary  at  Vengurla,  India, 
and  country  chapels  in  the  Philippines, — to 
cows,  harrows,  sanitary  systems,  beds  for 
children  now  sleeping  on  stone  floors,  and 
funds  to  help  cured  lepers  to  become  adjusted 
after  dismissal  from  the  hospitals.  So  you 
can  readily  see  that  we  are  forced  to  keep 
a  balance  between  the  inspiring  and  the 
uninspiring  needs;  though  our  aims  may 
be  as  high  as  the  stars,  our  feet  must  remain 
firmly  on  the  ground. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  of  costs  and 
needs,  1  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  significant  fact  regarding  the  economic 
use  of  the  Mission’s  funds.  As  you  well 
know,  the  care  of  a  leper  in  one  of  the 
Mission’s  homes  or  hospitals  costs  about  $40 
a  year.  Contrast  this  low  rate  with  the  cost 
of  maintenance  at  the  I  United  States  Leper 
Settlement  at  Molokai,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
which  was  $140  in  1890,  and  by  1920  had 
increased  to  $380.  L'ndoubtedly  a  similar 
contrast  would  be  found  if  the  figures  for  the 
Philippines  and  for  Carville  were  available. 
This  saving  is  effected  by  encouraging  the 
lepers  in  our  Colonies  to  do  all  of  their  own 
work.  This  policy  has  a  three-fold  benefit : 
conservation  of  funds,  teaching  of  trades, 
and  strengthening  of  morale  through  en¬ 
couragement  to  self-help.  Moreover,  it  is 
well  known  that  physical  and  mental  activity 
arc  important  elements  in  the  cure  of  leprosy. 

MORE  FRIENDS  NEEDED 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  the 
Mission  would  be  hit  by  the  widespread 
business  depression,  so  it  will  probably  be  no 
surprise  to  you  to  learn  that  our  receipts  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1930  are  $7850  below 
the  total  for  the  similar  picriod  of  last  year. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  our  reeeipts  are  lower,  the  number  of 
separate  eontributions  has  increased  by  about 
200  over  this  time. last  year. 

This  reduction  in  income  means  that  from 
now  until  the  end  of  the  year  we  must  all 
redouble  our  efforts,  so  that  the  Mission  may 
meet  its  budget  for  1930.  We  must  push 
our  Christmas  campaign  with  even  more 
enthusiasm  and  determination  than  last 
year.  In  hard  times  we  have  to  “pinch" 
just  a  little  harder  for  those  who  are  worse 
off  than  we  are.  A  little  extra  self-sacrifice 
is  good  for  the  soul.  Adversity  often  bring 
us  closer  in  spirit  to  the  needy,  whereas 
prosperity  may  lead  to  indifference  to 
suffering.  Let  us  “give  till  it  hurts.” 

If  people  are  forced  through  reduced 
circumstances  to  give  less  than  heretofore, 
then  we  must  get  more  people  to  give.  We 
must  make  our  appeal  broad  enough  to 
include  every  man  and  woman.  Each  one 
of  us  must  feel  a  personal  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  getting  these  new  friends. 

NEW  PUBLICITY 

To  aid  our  friends  throughout  the  country 
to  spread  this  message  of  hope  for  lepers,  the 
Mission  has  issued  considerable  new  printed 
matter,  copies  of  which  are  here  for  you  today. 
There  arc  three  new  stories;  “Just  a  Rice 
Eater,"  “There’s  a  Pig  in  the  Floor,"  and 
“The  Sack  That  Moved";  also  a  beautiful 
new  rotogravure  folder  telling  in  pictures 
the  story  of  our  work  of  “Helping  the  Leper 
to  Help  Himself."  The  new  Christmas 
circular  is  ready  for  distribution.  You  can 
help  by  sending  us  the  names  and  addresses 
of  people  who  might  be  interested  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  Christmas  fund  for  lepers, 
in  addition  to  the  circular,  Christmas 
advertisements  will  appear  in  nearly  all  the 
important  religious  magazines. 

We  are  keeping  our  story  constantly  before 
the  public.  Articles  have  recently  been 
prepared  for  the  Moody  Monthly;  Christ 
*-ife  Magazine,  and  the  Riverdale  News, 
New  York,  and  others  are  being  prepared  lor 
the  I'ederal  Ck)uncil  I3ulletin,  the  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,  ;ind  the  Student 
Volunteer  Magazine. 

I'he  Mission  has  been  represented  at  many 
summer  conferences,  by  Mr.  Danner  at 


Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  Chautauqua  and  Stony 
Brook,  N.  Y.,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md., 
and  Montrose,  Pa. ;  and  by  Miss  Lulu  D. 
Ervin  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  interested  inquiries 
resulting  from  this  work,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  contacts  with  these  meetings  are 
worth  while.  Representatives  of  the  Mission 
are  carrying  our  story  and  plea  for  the  lepers 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  so  that  it 
probably  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  somewhere  in  the  LHited  States 
some  one  is  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
RIDDING  THE  WORLD  OF  LEPROSY 
every  day  in  the  year.  Moreover,  the 
Mission  offices  have  become  authentic  in¬ 
formation  bureaus  on  leper  work,  answering 
questions  of  missionaries  and  others  going 
to  foreign  lands  and  guiding  many  agencies 
in  their  work  for  lepers. 

A  new  form  of  publicity  was  undertaken 
this  year.  The  Mission  took  a  booth  at  the 
E.xposition  of  Women's  Arts  and  Industries 
in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  from  October 
b  to  11.  Here  we  arranged  an  attractive 
picture  display  of  our  work,  and  from  12 
noon  to  1 1  p.  m.  explained  the  work  of  the 
Mission  to  the  hundreds  of  passersby.  Many 
names  and  addresses  were  taken  of  interested 
persons,  and  much  literature  was  distribu':ed. 
We  are  expecting  some  good  results  from  this 
effort. 

As  you  know,  we  are  holding  an  Autumn 
Conference  this  year  at  the  same  time 
in  both  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  might 
be  well  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  making 
tfie  date  of  our  Autumn  Conference  a  time  for 
fall  meetings  all  over  the  country  in  a 
nation-wide  effort  to  crystallize  our  plans 
for  the  coming  winter's  work.  Think  of 
the  stimulating  impetus  of  fifty  enthusiastic 
meetings  being  held  at  the  same  time! 

The  last  and  most  important  thought  that 
I  wish  to  leave  with  you  today  is  the  neccssit>' 
for  clearing  up  the  deficit  in  our  1930 
budget.  The  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  by 
the  wholehearted  erx^peration  of  local  repre¬ 
sentatives  throughout  the  country,  and  by 
every  one  of  us  adopting  as  our  motto  — 
ONK  NKW  FKIKNI)  FOR  THE  LKFKKS  F:VFI{Y 

wf:ek! 

WILLIAM  JAY  SCIIIEFFELIN, 

President 
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CHAULMOOGRA  OIL  EFFECTIVE 

says  Dr.  Stauffacher 


Nineteen  years  of  service  as  a  medical 
missionary  in  Africa  give  great  weight  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Stauffacher,  the 
well-know'n  head  of  the  Leper  Mission 
Colonies  at  Inhambane  and  Tabane,  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa,  who  has  just  returned  to 
the  United  States  w'ith  his  wife  who  serves 
at  his  side  as  a  nurse,  for  a  well-earned 
vacation. 


Old  vs.  new  methods  of  treating  leprosy.  Would  you 
rather  trust  your  case  to  a  native  witch  doctor  or  to  Dr. 
StaulTacher?|! 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  Chaulmoogra 
oil,  Dr.  Stauffacher  promptly  replied,  “1  have 
found  that  even  a  bad  case  of  leprosy  responds 
to  the  Chaulmoogra  oil  treatment  within 


si.x  months'  time.  I  have  had  better  results 
with  the  raw  Chaulmoogra  oil  than  with 
Ethyl  esters.  But  before  the  Chaulmoogra 
oil  treatment  can  he  made  effective,  other 
conditions  must  be  cleared  up.  We  must 
consider  the  general  health  of  the  patient ; 
diet  must  be  carefully  regulated;  general 
hygienic  surroundings,  a  healthy,  cheerful, 
hopeful  and  purposeful  mental  attitude  are 
essential  for  successful  treatment.  In  other 
words,  clear  up  general  health  conditions, 
see  to  the  diet,  environment,  and  give 
suitable  occupation  for  mind  and  body;  then 
give  Chaulmoogra  oil.  We  have  effected 
about  forty  cures  by  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment." 

A  survey  of  leprosy  in  this  Colony  made 
four  years  ago  brought  to  light  about  20,000 
cases  Inhambane  and  Tabane  Colonics 
have  facilities  at  present  for  about  200 
lepers,  100  of  these  residing  at  the  camps  and 
100  coming  for  regular  treatment.  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  in  this  district  for  the 
extension  of  our  work.  The  Mission  Colonics 
arc  an  example  and  incentive  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  to  help  the  lepers  of  this 
backward  country,  where  the  witch  doctors 
still  reign  supreme  among  the  natives.  Dr. 
Stauffacher  said  that  frequently  the  patients 
travel  painfully  as  far  as  200  miles  in  order 
to  reach  the  Leper  Camps,  crawling,  walking 
or  travelling  by  boat  or  on  donkeys;  and 
once  they  have  arrived,  they  generally  stay, 
although  there  is  no  enforced  isolation  of 
lepers  there. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  CHIENGMAI 

Reported  by  (Mrs.  James  W.)  Laura  B.  McKean 

h'rrrcniioti,  ax  veil  as  useful  activity,  has  been  found  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  It  helps  the 
jiatients  overcome  that  unfortunate  feeling  of  being  cut  off  from  the  life  of  norrmal  human  beings  and  gives  them  hope 


and  courage  a  d  a  viiore  contented  frame  of  viiind. 

Plays  gi\cn  by  the  leper  community  at 
Clricngmai  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
ha\'e  become  an  accepted  custom,  the  men 
presenting  one  play,  and  the  women  another 
on  the  succeeding  night. 

For  weeks  before  these  events  the  Asylum 
was  a  busy  place.  A  large  thatch-covered 
pavilion  with  stage  and  dressing  rooms,  and 


The  Editor 

a  seating  capacity  of  800  was  erected.  A 
visitor  looking  around  the  place  remarked; 
"This  pa\ ilion  must  ha\e  cost  a  pieity  sum," 
with  Just  a  touch  ul  criticism  in  his  voice. 
But  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the 
thatch  grass  grew  on  the  island,  that  the 
inmates  cut  and  wove  the  thatch  and  cut 
the  bamboo,  that  the  good  wood  used  was 
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not  injured  and  would  go  into  the  permanent 
buildings  now  being  erected,  that  the  scenery 
and  stage  equipment  were  all  homemade, 
his  possibly  critical  attitude  changed  to  one 
of  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  painted  scenery  called  lorih  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  identity  ol  the  artists. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  big  canvasses 
depicting  palaces,  mosques,  gardens,  roads, 
public  buildings  and  interiors  were  all  painted 
by  the  more  or  less  crippled  hands  of  the 
leper  people. 

In  order  to  put  the  crowd  of  nearly  1000 
people  in  good  humor  on  the  night  of  the 
first  play,  the  “baby  ”  and  pet  of  the  Colony 
staged  a  struggle  with  an  imaginary  foe. 
This  child  has  been  in  the  Asylum  a  year 
taking  his  injections  of  Chaulmoogra  oil  as 
valiantly  as  he  met  his  imaginary  adversary, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  will 
be  cured  in  time.  1  Ic  is  an  orphan  found  in 
a  distant  province  by  an  evangelist  who  sent 
him  to  Chiengmai.  Christians  all  along  the 
way  cared  for  him  as  he  was  passed  from 
village  to  village. 

The  more  serious  play  followed,  with  some 
excellent  character  delineations.  Joseph  was 
a  quiet,  retiring  person,  Mary  being  given 
the  more  important  place.  She  was  gentle 


in  speech,  benign  in  mien  and  gracious  in 
manner,  and  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  this 
role  was  being  played  by  a  man. 

An  unusual  character  was  a  renegade 
Roman  ex-soldicr  who  had  robbed  Joseph 
and  Mary  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  1  Ic  was 
asleep  in  the  manger  when  Joseph  and  Mary 
came,  but  his  heart  was  softened  when  he 
saw  Mary's  condition  and  he  not  only 
restored  their  stolen  goods,  but  also  insisted 
that  Mary  take  his  bed  in  the  hay,  and  the 
la,st  of  his  loaf  of  bread. 

Simultaneously  with  the  baby’s  faint  cry, 
came  the  angel's  song.  Then  the  shepherds 
and  wise  men  with  their  gifts.  .  .Mary  in 
thanking  them  said  they  had  received  other 
gifts  also,  not  of  great  value  but  rich  in 
love — a  beggar  had  given  her  his  bed  and  last 
crust  of  bread,  and  a  poor  woman  had  given 
her  milk  to  drink. 

One  of  the  Wise  Men  read  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  ix,  and  when  he  came  to  the  words; 
“His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful  "  the 
beggar  pulled  his  old  ragged  hat  from  his 
head  and  raised  his  hands  in  adoration,  and 
all  knelt  around  the  manger  in  worshipful 
attitude  as  the  curtain  dropped. 

{Courtesy  of  the  Presbyterian  Board) 


Scenery  Painted  by  the  Lepers  at  Chiengmai  for  their  Christmas  Plays 
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CHRISTMAS  AMONG  THE  LEPERS 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 

Over  the  world,  with  outspread  winss, 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  broods  and  sings 
Of  happy,  hopeful,  helpful  things — 

All  for  you  and  me: 

Charity  wide  and  deep  and  high. 

Love  that  reaches  from  earth  to  sky. 

Peace  that  close  to  the  heart  doth  lit? — 

All  these  gifts  are  free. 

Then  what  do  we  care  for  things  that  tear 
And  rust  and  fade  and  break. 

When  love  will  keep  till  our  last  good  sleep, 
And  greet  us  when  we  awake. 

— Bertha  E  J agues. 


Extracts  from  Letters  Received  from 
Leper  Colonies  Around  the  World 

MORAVIAN  LEPER  HOME,  JERUSALEM, 
PALESTINE 

“With  your  money  we  bought  a  gramophone 
for  Christmas  and  it  gave  the  patients  much 
pleasure.  We  had  put  it  behind  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
when  the  celebration  was  finished  we  turned 
it  on,  and  great  joy  was  to  be  read  in  the 
patients’  faces.  An  Arabic  choir  sang  this 
year  and  that  helped  to  make  the  festival 
enjoyable." 

CULION,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

“Our  Christmas  for  the  lepers  was,  thanks  to 
your  Society's  generous  provision,  a  great 
success.  The  patients  had  no  special  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  last  year,  preferring  to  use  what 
little  they  had  to  help  the  most  needy,  but  this 
year  they  had  a  fine  Christmas  dinner,  and 
how  they  enjoyed  it.  Over  700  partook 
of  the  delicious  feast.  " 

CARVILLE,  LOUISIANA 

“On  hearing  of  the  physical  suffering,  poverty 
and  distress  of  their  fellow  lepers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  LI.  S.  .A.  patients  said 
to  the  Chaplain,  ‘We  think  we  should  do 
something  for  those  who  are  so  dreadfully 
afflicted  with  leprosy  in  China,  Africa  and 
other  lands.  Here  we  have  comfortable 
homes,  a  bountiful  table  and  good  warm 
clothing,  in  fact  an  abundance  of  every  good 


and  necessary  thing.  \VV  want  to  give  our 
Christmas  money  to  those  who  need  it  more.' 
So  they  sent  a  contribution  for  the  needy 
ones  in  Korea.  The  Chaplain  said,  'When 
this  money  was  placed  in  my  hands  it  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes,  coming  as  it  did  from  those 
financially  unable  to  make  the  sacrifice.” 

MOULMEIN,  BURMA 

“Through  your  kindly  interest  and  loving 
gift  we  were  enabled  to  give  the  lepers  a 
delightful  time  at  the  Christmas  season. 
Among  the  gifts  were  blankets,  dishes,  mats, 
a  new  outfit  of  clothing  for  each  patient, 
coffee,  sugar,  milk,  soap;  talcum  powder  for 
the  women  and  girls,  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Home  a  jar  of  carbolic  soap  for  each  to  help 
rid  them  of  the  skin  irritations  prevalent  in 
the  tropics.  Again  we  thank  you  for  your 
loving  kindness  and  the  great  encouragement 
you  have  brought  us.  " 

NAINI,  ALLAHABAD,  INDIA 

“This  Christmas  we  were  greatly  blessed. 
Every  leper  man  got  a  shirt  and  either  a  mufPer 
or  a  sweater;  and  every  woman  got  a  kurta 
and  a  muffler.  The  money  went  to  buy 
blankets,  the  yearly  piece  of  cloth  in  which 
each  person  wraps  himself,  and  the  Christmas 
dinner.  Clothing,  blankets,  mufflers,  dinner 
and  love  were  all  needed  to  cheer  and  warm 
the  lepers  through  this  last  week  of  unusual 
rain  and  cold.  The  lepers  have  asked  me 
to  pass  on  to  the  dear  people  in  the  home¬ 
lands  their  hearty  thanks  for  all  God  sent 
them  through  you,  for  all  that  makes  them 
comfortable  through  the  year  and  gladdens 
their  hearts  at  Christmas.  " 

SOONCHUN,  KOREA 
“But  what  about  the  beggars — the  ninety 
p)oor,  emaciated,  ragged,  sore-laden,  cast-out 
leper  beggars  there  in  the  ditch  at  the  gate? 
fhe  patients  in  the  colony  said  they  could 
not  eat  in  happiness  unless  those  who  were 
going  through  what  they  had  once  experienced 
could  eat  too,  so  they  shared  with  them.  " 

WILL  YOU  SHARK  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  HAPPINK.SS 
WITH  THE  LEPERS? 


